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The Teachers College competency-based program tor 


‘training educational administrators -seeks to create an informed \ 


educational leadership that can improve educational situations. ad 


leadership is trained in the use cf theories and techniques about \th 
_ practice of administration in institutional and policy settings. - Each 
student creates a program that includes study in four sajor BREESE 
components~--organizaticnal behavior, management science, 
institutional analysis and action, and policy analysis and action. 
Sample pages.from the department's framewoSk of competencies are 


included. 
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6 US OEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
rd EDUCATION 6 WELFARE 
= » : ° a NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ew 5 . eo. : ’ EOUCATION 
THiS DOCUMENT HAS BEEN* REPRO- 


THE COMPETENCY-BASED PREPARATION OF-ADMINISTRATORS  SxCSe,itn‘on oscamustionomieee 


THE PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGIN 


c : . ; AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY . ATING IT POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS ¢ 


STATEO OO NOT NECESSARILY REPRE- 
® - ‘ . SENT OFFICIAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 


s EOUCATION POSITION OR POLICY 
Dale Mann, T.C., Columbia University *s 


State agencies are notoriously erratic in attending to the advice that 
academics offer. . After years of trying to get across the idea that public 
‘School teaching should be competency-based,- sonie policy advisers are now 
‘startled to find that the competency-based idéa’ is supposed to apply to admin- 
tstrators and even to the’graduate training’of administrators. Thus It happens ‘ 
that the New York State Department of Education has mandated that graduate 
schools stop recommending, people for State certification as administrators 
based on the numbers of courses completed and Instead premise that recommenda- 
on on the demonstrated ability of a person to enact the competencies which 
characterize’ the field practice of administration. 


€D1404 62 


‘ This challenge from the State Department is not much di#ferent. from that 
with which practitioners have confronted many professors of educational, adminis- 
tration. "Practicing administrators, when they're good, become good amateur 
psychologists, good amateur economists, good amateur politicfans. They recognize 
that they do not have the time (or the ‘inclination) to master those fields. They 
learn enough to get.along..." (Dafe Mann, "What Peculiarities in Education Admin- 

. + Agu state Make It Difficult to Profess: An Essay," The Journal of Educational * 
Administration 13 (May 1975), p. 140). In addition, practitioners are suspicious 
(and often justifiably so) of tha academic or discipline-based prescriptions that 
universities use fo 'dlspaséalfooes useful knowledge. Who needs to know about 
a standard topic of analysis in political science--"the structure of beliefs in 
a mass public"--when the immediate task is to set up a press conference. 


This Department's new curriculum is a responsé not only to one of our accred- 
iting State agencies but also to a challenge to relate again theory to practice, 
enalysis to action, and professor to practitioners. We selzed the opportunity 
to redrgantze all of our curriculum, for all licenses and for al! jurisdictions ‘ 

| into a single, comprehensive, competency-based plan. We determined early not 
to build little boxes around the principalship, the assistant principalship, 

. the superintendency, and so on. In our pursuit of a more generic notion, and 
one that would\ be more appropriate for a university-based program, we hit on , 
informed leadership as the summative Riis of our new program's graduates. 
Moréover, we defined "leadership" not in terms of maintenance skills but In 
terms of being able to improve existing situations. ; N * 


Still how is the leadership role to be buttressed by knowledge? There are 

* 99,000 public elementary and secondary school buildings in the United States, 
17,000 public school\ districts, and 22, 000 'non- public schools. That means that 
for the schooling sedator alone, there are more than 100,000 nearly idiosyncratic, 
very demanding institutional contexts for leadership. And, as administrators 
progress through a, number of jobs--e.g., from program analyst to program director 
to agency chief--the component tasks change along with the context. The increas- 
Ing recognition of the family-as-educator, and the media~as-educator places new 
‘demands om leadership: Most educational leaders must negotiate all of these 
changes (site, task, and technology) simultaneously and virtually continuously. 
How then can the leadership role be buttressed by knowledge? 


{ 
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“Our ‘answer lay in basing the practice.of leadership In theory. -Theories 
‘are nothing more or. less than constructs which explain. Their explanatory 
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~ 


-. property makes them especially useful for leadership and their basis In.know- 
ledge makes them the particular responsibility of universities. Facility with 
theories of practice (and with their associated téchniques) is thus the most 
generic and powerful competency which a graduate program can provide. 
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in ; 
Program Structure . ; . . 


‘ \ 

Leadership is supported by two areas of gavel that ; are fundamenté! to 
all of admini strat ion--organi zational behavior and management science. Organi- 
zational Behavior is based on the social and behavioral sciences (e.g., polit- 
ical sclence, anthropology, sociology, etc.), as those disciplines may be 
applied to the tasks of administration. Management Science deals with the 
often quantified aspects of formal systems for calculation and control within 
organizations (e.g., operations research, school business administration, the 


‘ 
study and contro! of resource allocation). 


_ Regardless of how complete an individual's graSp of theory or technique, 
may be, unless that knowledge is applied it falls short of our purposes. Thus, 
wé also stress the areas of application in. leadership, the first of which is 
Institutional Analysis and Action. By focusing on Infarmed leadership in 
institutional settings, this Department rededicated itself to the preparation 
of outstanding individuals able to administer and to improve schools. The 
practice‘of the largest group of administrators--principals, assistant prin- 
cipals, deans, grade level and team supervisors--goes on In school buildings. 
The visibility of their decistons, the immediate naturé of their contact with 
teachers, the proximity tg students, the responsibllity for-curriculum deter- 
mination combine to make the leadership of schooling institutions challenging, 
rewarding, and distinct. , 


Our fourth area of emphasis is Policy Analysis and Action. In ‘all sectors 
of public and private endeavor, the demands of service-delivery and of policy 
are characteristically different. As compared to school building ‘leadership, 
different skills, different habits of Inquiry, different concerns, and different 
methods of work characterize the superintendency, headquarters staff work, and 
positions of responsibility in education-ralated city, county, state and féderal 
agencies and in private foundations, Consulting firms, and educators! associa- 
tions. The growing importance of this sector compelled our attention to it. 
Students who successfully complete the Department's program wil | be in a strong 
position to exercise leadership through the medium of policy research, analysis, 
and administration. 


Fhe major components of ‘the Department's competency-based program can’be 
presented as follows:’ 


ORGANIZATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
BEHAVIOR SCIENCE 


INSTITUTIONAL . POLICY 
* ANALYSIS AND : . ANALYSIS AND 
ACTION ° ACTION 


It is an ambitious agenda for teaching and learning. Our commitment to It Is sig 
nalled in part by the requirement that every student be competent in every area. 
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Pol icy analysis cannot be donee wall: in isolation, from the uataticeai setting. 
One cannot specialize in organizational behavior to the exclusion of management 


‘sclence. All students must be prepared in all pe 


‘With the summary competence identified and \tth the major supporting areas 
of study blocked out,-we turned to the hard question...what does this mean for 


our existing teaching and learning? We knew that we did not belleve in a micro-~ 
_ behavioral or a mini-task approach that would réduce competencies to near sense- 


less bits. Neither. the state of knowledge nor the synthesizing. act of leader- 


/ShIp would support such a conceptualization. ‘Instead we.set out major components 


of the’ leadership task under each of the four major rubrics. The Department's 
competency array specifies all Of the major.tasks or functions of administration 


_If those functions can be approached analytically. Some administrative behaviors 


are not very susceptible to analysis (charisma, for example): others are Important 
byt beyond the current reach of the social and behavioral sciences (e.g., "intul- 
‘tive Judgments). Each competency is matched by a course through which a student 
may: develop that competency. In addition, for the guidance of students who may 
already have-had a related course at another Institution or.who may not be able - 
to take a specific course, every competency Is matched with a citation of the 
major supporting empirical source (see: the "Selected Reading" column). Sample 
pages drawn from each of the Department's four areas are presented on the fol low- 
Ing pages. We are committed to déveloping our students’ (and our-own) abilities 


_ ‘in each of these areas but we make no pretense about the precise recipe of in- 


gredients to be used under each. This is not a lock=step curficulum. There 
are no magic or mechanical recipes; there will be no mutually exclusive roads 
to narrow administrative specializations. 


, * . 


The Student's Program , ‘ , p 


- Most students pursue State certification and’ university degrees at the same 
time. The requirements for our various degrees remain largely unchanged. But 
the Department's recommendation to a credentialling agency that an individual 
be certified as an administrator is determined by successful completion of the 
competency-based program. 


All students prepare an Individual Plan which specifies the position for 
which the person wishes to prepare; the method for acquiring what subset of com- 
petencies (i.e., the mix of course work, reading, and/or ‘field experiences) ;. and 
a time task line for the aagulsi Teo of the competencies and the demonstrat io 
of ‘their mastery. ‘e 

. ~ ‘i . 

For the purposes of recommendation by the faculty to a credentialling 
agency certification as an administrator, an individual must assemble evidence 
of two sorts in a "Portfolio." First, the results from a battery of four 
objective or "fact level" proficiency exams; and second, evidence collected In 
tleld settings. Students prepare three field-based exercises in three different 
areas of study. These may be term papers or research, “projects done In conjunc- 
tion with course work, but they must be based on field data and must reflect 
the dictates of actual problems of practice. In the fourth area, the student 
does a major, extended dnd -intensive clinical project designed as a summary 
assessment of the*individual's competence in a practice or field setting. 


When the student''s portfolio demonstrates a mastery of the components of 
Informed leadership, It is reviewed by the faculty of the Department. The F 
/ ; : ’ 
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.situations; 


- 


‘ 
Department's judgment is guided by a continuum which specifies the levels of 


% mastery associated with this program (see Figure). 


The Network for Administrative Leadership 


Educational administration is an applied discipline which ‘cannot adequately 
be taught, learned, or refined without the insights available from those who 
practice It in the field. The Depaftment is organizing a number of schools, 
school districts, and other educating agencies Into a network that will provide 
the fleld sites for our students! experiences and that will have the’ benefit 
of those students' assistance with the tasks of the individual members and 
Institutions. the Department is also instituting an exchange where member 
Institutions and individual students may list the topics they wish to.pursue. 

A district, for example, could express an interest In assIstance on a personnel 


' procedures manual, or a transportation scheduling problem. ‘An individual stu- 


dent or a group of students might use the exchange to publicize their avall- 
abi lity to work on specified topics. The acceptability of any final arrange- 
ments is, of coursa, the prerogative of both parties. { 


f 
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Program Evaluation : j 


This competency-based program is a substantial departure from past practice. 
and one that incorporates several features new to Teachers College. We want to 
know ‘how well the program works. Therefore, the President of Teachers College 
has appolinted an External Advisory Board to assist with the evaluation and 
revision of thls program. The advisory board Includes representatives’ of recent 
graduates from the Department, individuals responsible for Institutional leader- 
ship, and Individuals responsible for policy leadership. Both school and non- 
schoo! leadership settings are represerted in the group. The advisory beard has 
avallable the services of a specially constituted program; evaluation seminar 
staffed by advanced graduate students. 
Pd 

We seek to develop administrators who will "act IIke people of thought (and) 
think like people of action" (Marx). We believe that Teachers College is In an 
unusually strong position to help its graduates achleve Informed leadership. 
We believe that education, schools, and through them society may be bettered . 
by Improving. the ability of leaders to deal reflectively and rationally with \ 
their responsibilities. Our program is désigned-not only to help our students 
conserve the Institutions and processes of**ducation, but also to Improve them, 
We want to augment the technical management capabilities of our students with a 
sense of professional ethics, and with a commitment to the social and: phi losoph- 


~ [eal values which have been served by the best of the educational enterprise. 


This conceptualization of the role of the sgducat ional administrator may be 
summarized: e, . 


WHAT: informed leadership defined as the ability to improve educatlonal 


HOW: through the use of ‘theories and techniques about the practice of . 
administration; 


WHERE: In institutional and policy settings, 


(For additional Information on the program write Dale Mann, Department of Educa~ 
tlonal Administration, Teachers Gollege, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. 10027), 
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Organizational Psychology 
(COMPETENCY ) 


The student should be able to 


‘describe the interface of 
/individual, 


group, and organi- 
zational psychology, and the 
development of that complex 
analysis’ thrqugh Freud, Lewis, 
Myers, Bion, Asch, Sherif, 
Milgram, Deutsch and Aragyris. 


The student should be able to 
describe and account for the 
important psychosocial bound- 
arves within which individuals, 
groups, and organizations 
operate. The student shoyld 

be able to explain the. ways 

in which an “organizational 
structure integrates or op- 
poses task and sentient as- | 
pects and show how this might 
affect (a) organizational task 
fulfillment and (b) the psyctho- 
social satisfaction of members. 
The student should be able to 
analyze the ways in whiéh 
organizational structures can 
influance individual and group 
responsfveness to leadership. 
The student should also be able 
to relate individual personality 


1. ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAXIOR 


(COURSE WORK) 


TA’-5183 Educational Planning: 
Concerning Techniques, 
Application 

TA 5184 Educational Planning 
and Organizational Behavior 


\ 


TA 5184 Educational Planning 
and Organizational Behavior 
TA 6017 Colloquium in Organi za- 

tional Behavior 


e 


Rd 


beg 


TA 5020 Behavioral Analysis of 
Leadership 


TA 5500 Leadership and instito- | 
Program Eval wa- 


tional Analysis: 
tion and Staff Development 


/ 
| 


| 
| 
‘| (SELECTED READ{NG) 


‘ical thes Personal iy and Organi- 
Zation 

Dedtsch and Krausg, Theeries of 
Social Psycholog 

Lewis, Field Thea 


Science 
2c lence 


‘ 


| 


in Social 


jon, Ex eriendes in Groups 
lein, "Our Adwlt World and Its 
Roots tn Infancy" 


Miller and Ride, Systems of 
| Organizatio 


Bion, Experiences in Groups 


Levinsoq, Psychological Man 


Rice, Learning Through Léadershi 
Verba, [Small Groups and Political 
Behavior 4 
‘ce 


| 
| 


, pe og | 
SAMPLE PAGE FROM THE DEPARTMENT'S FRAMEWORK pF COMPETENCIES 
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Planning Systems 
(COMPETENCY ) 


The, student should be able to 
specify differences between 
planning systems and contro} 
systems. 


The student should be able 
to enumerate the purposes, 
assumptions, and theoretical 
framework for the building 
of program budgeting systems. 


‘The student should be able to 
specify differences in 
theoretical frameworks for 

a number of planning systems 
such as program budgeting ane 
PERT/CPM, ett. 


The student should b& able to 
specify the connection between 
theory in technical planning 
and theory in. organizational 
behavior particularly in 
relation to issues of planning 
system implementation. 


NN 
The student should be able to, 


specify the theoretical links 
between concepts of planning, 


11, MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
A. Theory 


‘ 
(COURSE WORK) 


TA 5183 Educational Planning: 
Concepts Techniques, Appl ica- 
tions 

TA 5184 Educational Planning and 
Organizationa! Behavior 


TA 5183 Educational Planning: 
Concepts Techniques, Appl ica- 
tions 

TA 5117 Federal Politics, 
Policies and Administrators 


TA 5183 Educational Planning: 
Concepts Techniques, BRE eae 
tions 

TA 5152 Physical Facilities for 
Education--Analysis of Needs 
and Program Determination 


TA 5183 Educational Planning: 
Concepts Techniques, Appliica~ 
tions 

TA 5152 Physical Factitttes for 
Education--Analysis of Needs 
and’ Program Determination 


TA 5183 Educational Planning: 


, ‘Concepts Techniques, App! ica- 


- 


tions 


“SAMPLE PAGE FROM THE DEPARTMENT'S FRAMEWORK OF 


(SELECTED READING) 


Anthony, Planning and Control 
Systems 


Haggart, et al., Program Budget- 
Ing for School District Applica- 


tions--Concepts, Techniques, 


Applications 


Johnston 


% 


e and McNamara, Planning 


Perspectives for Education 


Levine, 
PPB," 
Managm 
1971) 


Levine, 
tions, 
izatio 
Organi 


"The Role of Analysis in 
Education Resources 


ent (Chicago, RC-ASBO 


"Planned Change In Organiza- 
" "Accountability and Organ- 
nal Diagnosis: Studies of 
zations in Depth," Imple~ 


mentation of Accountability 
Systems: A Psycho-Social Approach, 


Nation 
Archibal 


Expert 
System 


COMPETENCIES 


al Institute of Education 


d, "Three Views of the 
's Role In Pol.icymaking: 
s Analysis, Incremental ism, 


, 
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- Organizing and Implementing 


COMPETENCY ) 


Based on the needs analysis and 
goal developments of the prior 
two areas, strucfure the school 
and its activities. Recognize 
the organizational implications 
of a range of pedagogical tech- 
nologies (e.g., ‘the support 
requirements of team teaching 
or open' classrooms) and orga- 
nize and. implement educational 


programs according\y. 


Organize and implement innova- 
tive programs including new 
media and new instructional 
techniques. 


Recognize theories of action 
and select constructs appro- 
priate to organizational cir- 


‘ cumstances, e.g., open/closed 


decision routines, various 
leadership Styles (contingency 
theories, democratic/autogratic, 
consideration/initiation, etc.), 
and various participant in- 
volvement strategies. 


, 


INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS AND ACTION 


- A. Academic Course Work 


(COURSE WORK) 


TA 4500 Program sataici 2 
(sequence ) 

TA 5500 Leadership and rear 
tional Analysis: The Com- 
munity and the Educatianal 
Program % . 


, 
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TA 5500 Leadership and. Institu- 
tional Analysis: The Com- 
munity and the Educational 
Program , 

TA 6500 Program Leadership: 
Design and Evaluation 


TA 5020 Behavioral Analysis of* 
Leadership 

TA 5500 Leadership and Institu- 
tional Analysis: The Com- 
munity and the Educational 
Proneey 


+ 


|. 


“se ECTED READING) 


] 


sueptlun ni & Carver, The New / 
School (Executive 

Owens, Behavior in Organizatio 

Levine, "Allocating Educationa 
Resources and Schoo! Creativ ty 
(OECD) 


Graubard, Free the Children: | 
Sarason, Culture of the School, 


and the Problem of Change 


Stogdill, Handbook of Leadership 

Fiedler and Chemers, Leadership 
and Effective Management 

Vroom and Yetton, Leadership and 


SAMPLE PAGE FROM THE DEPARTMENT'S FRAMEWORK OF COMPETENCIES 


* e,L 2 
ee 
e es 
. : ; 
‘ ee. ' 
_. 2 36 Organizing and Implementing 
re Gen = : 
as t 
m . + (COMPETENCY) ‘ 
* -- sa, Understand the interaction between’ 
bie ‘the calculation and contro! 
“ge factors In attempting to deliver 
* oie? educational mapereen ts 
alee oe. . Pd 
. d. Recognize ae ire of dis- 
o- "+ | Jointed, incremental ism » 
’ : - and dewise strategies to 
i capitalize ga them, 
ws "©. Recognize the political and 


administrative features of  * 
‘the innovation process and 
design-ways to maximize 


Ve 


POLICY ANALYSIS AND ACTION 
A. Academic Course Work 


(COURSE WORK) 


TA 3222 Policy Decision-making 
In Education * 

TA 5117 Federal Politics, . 

‘Policies and Administrators 


TA 3222 Policy Decision-making 


in Education 
TA 5117 Federal Politics, 
Policies artd: ddminl St retors 


| JA 3222 Policy Decision-Making 


win, Edycation 
TA 5117 Eederal Politics, 
Policies and Administrators 


Lindblom, 


(SELECTED READING) 


Dah! and Lindblom, Pglitics, 
Economics and Welfare 

Mann, Polic Decislén-Makin 
in Education 


A Strat of Decision 

Bailey and Mosher, E ie 

Levine, "Educational! Pol fcy 
after Inequality" Teachers 


College Record, December !973 


Mann, et al., The Process of 
Change (Rand R-1589) , 

Levine, "New Directions in Youth 
Employment," National Parel 


Pa public’ interests in tight i" on the High School, 1972 
. those features. ro ap ; 

. d. identify and accommodate ‘Legal TA 4148 Educational list tutions Reutter and Hamilton, The Law 
~~ **djmensions of public policy ; of Public Education (2nd Ed.) 
L 5 decisions 

TS os , ~ 
id ; * 5 é ‘ 1 : e 
ne Vom : : : 
. CS ‘ s 
. 4 @ 4 
pecan , ; ° t 
’ [ < - : 
12 ‘ : 
, & 4 . 
- f i * i \ - * § . 
nar ar ‘ SAMPLE PAGE FROM THE DEPARTMENT'S FRAMEWORK \OF COMPETENCIES ‘ 


Figure. Levels of Mastery* 


Application of relevant facts and theories to solution of 


problems of practice. Creative use, extension, and synthe- 


‘ sis of knowledge base applied to a field setting in order 
: to improve that setting. Treatment of elements of know- 
ledge so as to place standard topics in a perspective 
more usefully related to leadership activities. Inde- 
pendent performance with professional Initiative. 


, 
a» 


? &e * Collection, organization and classification of facts, 
u ideas, etc., Into coherent patterns which accurately 


and are faithful to both analytic and: fietd of prac~ 
tice dictates. Recognition that empirical evidence 
& - varies in confidence and ‘validity, and a grasp of 
criteria for those variations. Generally independent 
performance with substantial initiative. 


% 
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CRITERION THRESHOLD FOR SUMMARY JUDGMENT OF ACCEPTABILITY 
OF PORTFOLIO AS EVIDENCE OF COMPETENCY 


i \ 


Manipulation*of the knowledge base of administrative action | 
in a way that might be acceptable according to solely 
academic standards but which Is not informed by the 

dictates of responsible action In the field of prac- 

tice, or vice versa. Closely supervised performance, 


Rudimentary organization of elements of information 

into basic relationships and categories, e.g., causality, 
correlation, READGNGEE and trends, part-whole relation- 
ships, etc. 


f . itemization of facts as disjointed elements; rote recall! of 
‘ . aspects of a given competence (e.g., the enumeration of dates, 
events, persons’ names, etc., without associating them in an 
appropriate context). No initiative or independent\ performance. 


*In an ascending hierarchy. 


2 . ? 14 . : 
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~S _ reflegt the professional realtties of the competency . ri ; 


